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Notes of the Month 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


A Nore in the March issue of The World Today brought up to 
is February 1951 the story of the American effort to achieve an 
early Peace Treaty for Japan. Mr Dulles’s talks with the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments in February provided the assur- 
ance these Governments were seeking as to United States assist- 
ance in the maintenance of their security, and their opposition to 
any treaty which permitted Japanese re-armament was with- 
drawn. On 27 February, following his return from his visits to 
Japan, the Philippines, and the two Dominions, Mr Dulles was 
instructed by President ‘Truman to push on with the Treaty as 
fast as possible. On the following day he announced that he had 
approached Mr Malik with a view to starting further discussions 
nm the United States proposals. The Soviet Union, however, 
leclined the advance. The United Kingdom formally submitted 
its views on the proposed Treaty to the State Department, and 
n 23 April Mr Johnston, head of the Japan and Pacific Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, left for talks in Washington on the 
British and United States drafts of the Treaty. On 2 June Mr 
Dulles left for London and Paris for further talks and by the middle 
{ June agreement on a draft Treaty had been reached. This it is 
presumably intended to present to a conference later in the sum- 

r, to which States represented in the Far Eastern Commission, 
ind in addition perhaps Ceylon and Indonesia, will be invited. 

The increased urgency of the American search for a Treaty has 

en unwelcome to the British Government. It has itself been 
ng for a Japanese Treaty for some years, and with the with- 

‘awal of antipodean objections to Japanese rearmament one of the 

{ differences of view between Britain and the United States 
ippeared. ‘The differences which have had to be eliminated in 
ent months have been concerned more with procedure than 
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with substance. The United States circulated its proposals to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa, but not to Peking. 
The British Government suggested that the Peking regime should 
be given an opportunity of commenting on the drafts, but this 
suggestion was rejected by the United States and was not pressed. 
But it seems unlikely that the British Government, or for that 
matter the majority of the other Governments concerned, will be 
willing to see the Treaty signed only by the Chinese Nationalist 
regime, and it may therefore not have a Chinese signatory at all. 

At an earlier stage in the discussions, partly in response to 
Australian and New Zealand fears, Britain was anxious that 
Japanese shipbuilding capacity, which rose very rapidly in the 
1930s under the pressure of rearmament and remains, in theory 
at least, at an inflated level, should in some way be reduced. The 
State Department argued that production was in any event 
dependent upon the import of steel and iron ore from the United 
States and could therefore be controlled, and, following the 
American agreement with the Pacific Dominions, the proposal 
was dropped. The United States is convinced of the need to 
produce a Treaty which will contain no clauses which may subse- 
quently create such irritation in Japan that a desire to remove them 
will facilitate the re-birth of militarist movements. The Treaty is 
viewed as part of a system of pacts in the Pacific area which will 
include an agreement with Japan itself for the stationing there 
of United States troops for its protection. The Japanese indeed 
have already made a provisional agreement on these lines with the 
United States, and this is to be replaced by a full bilateral defence 
pact when the country is economically in a position to bear the 
cost of its own defence. 

The Soviet Union, not surprisingly, has done its best to delay 
the progress of the talks on the Treaty, its Note of 11 June being 
merely the latest move in this direction. This Note appears to 
hint that the Russians might abandon their insistence—which has 
hitherto prevented all progress with the Japanese Peace Treaty— 
that it should be drafted by the Council of Foreign Ministers, to 
consist, in this case, of the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
the People’s Government of China, thus leaving the other allies 
who fought in the Pacific theatre the opportunity merely of sign- 
ing the completed draft. In drawing attention to the absence from 
the Treaty proposals of any provision for limitation on Japanese 
armaments, the Russian Note may well seem attractive not only to 
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the Chinese, whose Government has been conducting a violent 
campaign against the Treaty, but also to others who have suffered 
or been threatened in the past by Japanese aggression. Its purpose, 
however, seems to be entirely directed to delaying or preventing 
the completion of any treaty. 

The attitudes of the other countries in the Far Eastern Com- 
mission have not in general been publicly stated with any clarity. 
It appears that Pandit Nehru believes that no treaty settlement 
will be effective without the participation of Peking, and the 
Philippines maintain their demand for the payment of reparations 
on a very large scale, but so far as is known they have suggested 
no way in which these can be extracted from a Japanese economy 
already dependent on American economic support. 

The American proposals involve the taking of a calculated risk 
that the Japanese will not again become militaristic. It is argued 
that the United States cannot be expected indefinitely to police 
Japan, that in any event the Japanese will become rapidly less 
and less docile under the occupation, and that if the United States 
withdraw without giving the Japanese the possibility of defend- 
ing themselves they will form an easy prey for anyone with 
aggressive intentions. If the Treaty contains no restrictive pro- 
visions—they would in any case be difficult to enforce—the 
Japanese will have no reason to rebel against it and may therefore 
be willing to retain many of the reforms introduced by the occupa- 
tion. Above all, it is thought that, provided there is not this irrit- 
ant, the natural self-interest of the Japanese may be sufficient to 
prevent them again becoming militaristic. Rearmament in their 
present economic condition would involve a very great burden, 
while the civilian politicians who at present form the Government 
will, being unwilling to lose their positions to a military caste, 
have a strong incentive to maintain the armed forces at a low level. 
The Japanese themselves, so far as their public statements go, 
have shown no signs of wishing to rearm and have drawn attention 
to their economic difficulties, no doubt in the hope that they will 
continue to receive United States economic aid and to be relieved 
of the burden of defending themselves. 


France’s Verdict 

On Sunday, 17 June, nearly 80 per cent of the French electorate 
went to the polls. They voted calmly, after an election campaign 
remarkable for its lack of serious incidents, and showed a sense of 
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responsibility that should do much to counteract the impression 
widespread on this side of the Channel that the French are still a 
politically irresponsible and feckless people. 

Now that the results of the election are known! two types of 
questions will be posed, according as to whether the questioner is a 
Frenchman or a national of one of France’s allies. The rest of the 
world will wish to know what indication the election gives of 
France’s future policy towards the Western world. French political 
opinion will try to evaluate the effects which the new electoral law 
has had upon the strength and positions of the parties. 

It should be remembered that the election was fought not on 
issues of foreign policy but on domestic issues. Some broad con- 
clusions can nevertheless be drawn. More than 73 per cent of the 
electorate voted in favour of the Western world, that is, against the 
Communist Party, but of this 73 per cent, over 30 per cent were 
against the Communists but in favour of a more authoritarian form 
of government. The so-called Third Force is thus supported by 
roughly 60 per cent of the voters, and the pro-Atlantic foreign 
policy which it had pursued since 1947 would seem to be endorsed 
by a majority of the electors. 

It is significant that not one of the neutralists was elected; but 
this should not be taken as meaning a total defeat for the anti- 
Atlantic Pact elements. Many neutralists are likely to have cast 
their votes for the Communist Party in preference to voting for an 
obviously ineffective neutralist candidate. ‘The main question to 
be answered in the future is what effect the strong Gaullist 
representation in the Assembly will have on foreign policy. 
General de Gaulle has on many occasions in the past made it 
clear that he has his own conception of an Atlantic Alliance which 
must include ‘partners’ and not ‘satellites’, and of an Atlantic 
strategy which should be based on France rather than on extra- 
continental Britain. In the measure that the General makes his 
influence felt the Western world can expect a somewhat more 
nationalistic and intransigent policy. 

The law on electoral reform had the avowed aim of reducing 
the Communist representation in the Assembly and also of defend- 
ing the centre parties from a strong Gaullist attack which, if 
successful, would have made democratic government in France 
impossible. In its attack on the Communist Party’s position the 


1 This article was written before the results of the elections in the overseas 
territories were known. 
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new system has had much success. Although it lost less than half a 
million votes, the Communist Party lost as many as seventy-seven 
seats. During the election the Communists’ isolation was complete. 
No party would affiliate with them, and in the one district where 
the new system would have been favourable to them, the greater 
Paris district, the old system of proportional representation had 
been retained. 

Against the R.P.F. the new system has had less success. Al- 
though the Gaullists refused to affiliate with the ‘syndicat des 
sortants’, about a dozen affiliations were made with the inde- 
pendent right group, the ‘Fourth Force’, and in a few cases with 
the M.R.P. Consequently with nearly a million votes less, the 
R.P.F. gained sixteen seats more than the Communists. In no case 
were Socialists and Gaullists on the same affiliated list. 

The device of association or affiliation (no satisfactory transla- 
tion has yet been found for the word ‘apparentement’)! has cer- 
tainly greatly benefited the centre parties and hit the Com- 
munists hard, as is shown by L’Humanité’s indignant protest 
against ‘the machine for stealing votes’. But the most difficult 
period is yet to come when the Third Force parties, who fought 
the elections together, face again the incredibly difficult task of 
governing France. 

Given the composition of the new Chamber it would be possible 
to form either of two broad coalitions. 

A right-wing coalition embracing the R.P.F., the so-called 
‘Fourth Force’ (Independents and Moderates of the Right), 
would permit the formation by the Socialists and Popular Repub- 
licans of a non-Communist Left opposition. ‘This would not be 
unwelcome to many elements in the Socialist and Popular Re- 
publican Parties who have had bitter experience of the difficulties 
of participating in a coalition to their Right. A coalition which in- 
cluded both Gaullists and Socialists is unthinkable. However, a 
right-wing coalition depends entirely upon General de Gaulle who, 
both before and during the elections, has never troubled to hide 
his contempt for the parties, and whose ‘policy’ has been based 
upon the collapse of the centre parties. 

The second possibility, and perhaps the most likely at first, is 
the formation of a Right-Centre coalition stretching from the 
‘Fourth Force’ on the Right through the Radical Socialists to the 


Cf. the similar methed of apparentamento described below in connection 
th the Italian elections. 
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M.R.P. and Socialists. Such a coalition would have to cover a very 
large range of interests; it would have to reconcile the economic 
policies of the right-wing Independents and Moderates with those 
of the M.R.P. and Socialists, and the anti-clericalism of the 
Radicals and Socialists with the Catholicism of the M.R.P. Clearly 
the danger is that of ‘immobilisme’. France has not yet begun to 
feel the full effects of her rearmament programme. She is already 
suffering from one bout of inflation, due less to her own rearma- 
ment than to the rise in world prices and the delayed effects of 
devaluation. The second bout of inflation will be even more diff- 
cult to combat. It must not be forgotten that, after five years of 
American aid, more than 5 million people voted for the Com- 
munist Party. If they are to survive, the democratic parties of the 
Centre must compose their differences and find some way of dis- 
tributing more equitably the burdens imposed by rearmament, 
and of controlling the inflationary situation. 

The French people, in their voting, have shown moderation and 
a sense of responsibility. They now expect these qualities from 
their statesmen. 


The Persian Oil Deadlock 


AT the time of going to press news from Persia indicated that a 
breakdown had occurred in the negotiations between the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and the Persian Government, and that the 
offer made by the Company’s delegates, which provided, as Mr 
Morrison said,’ for ‘money for present needs, acceptance of the 
principle of nationalization, and an obvious foundation for fruit- 
ful partnership’, had been rejected. The regulations concerning 
procedure for the enforcement of the law relating to the nationali- 
zation of oil, as approved by the Persian Senate and National 
Assembly, coupled with the intransigent attitude taken up by the 
Persian Government, were such as to make a breakdown almost 
inevitable. ‘The Persian Government has denied any intention to 
expropriate the Company, but by Article 2 of the regulations ‘the 
Government is bound to dispossess at once the former Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company under the supervision of the mixed Board’ 
(of senators and deputies, formed to enforce the law for the 
nationalization of the oil industry). In other words, the Company 
was to be dispossessed and only then were the claims of the two 
parties to be investigated, and the investigation was to be carried 


1 In the House of Commons on 20 June 1951. 
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out by one of the interested parties which had already dispossessed 
the other.? 

Meanwhile, however, the regulations concerning procedure for 
the enforcement of the law provide in the most general way for the 
setting up of a National Oil Company to take over. Article 5 states: 
‘The mixed Board must draw up as soon as possible the statute 
of the National Oil Company in which provision is to be made for 
the setting up of an executive body and a supervisory body of 
experts, and must submit the same to the two Houses for approval.’ 
But what is to happen, in the meantime, to the day-to-day ad- 
ministration, the concessionaire having been dispossessed? ‘The 
law and the regulations for its enforcement, as at present drafted, 
could in fact hardly have provided a satisfactory basis for negotia- 
tion, and as time goes on it becomes clearer that the Persian 
Government had no intention of negotiating. 

The consequences of this breakdown are likely to be serious for 
both sides. Persian economy, whatever the eventual future of the 
oil industry, is almost certain to be temporarily dislocated. Pro- 
duction is likely to fall and labour to become unemployed. The 
royalties paid under the concession by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company formed a not inconsiderable portion of the national in- 
come. In the voted Budget estimates for 1937-8 oil revenue repre- 
sented 13 per cent of the total estimated receipts. In 1948-9 it 
accounted for 11 per cent of the total Budget receipts. In 1938 
royalties paid to the Persian Government amounted to {3,307,000 
and in 1949 to £13,489,000, and had the Supplemental Agreement 
between the Persian Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company been ratified by the National Assembly the figure in 
1949 would have risen to {22,890,000 and the proportion of the 
total Budget revenue provided in money and services from the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company would have reached 43 per cent. It 
is, of course, true that little of this revenue was devoted in the past 
by the Governments of the day to the development of the country, 
and it can therefore be argued that a cessation of these regular 
payments to the Government will make very little difference to the 
country at large. The Seven-Year Plan set up in 1949 was to be 
largely financed by oil royalties, and if regular payments cease it 
is likely to be seriously hampered, but it is questionable whether 


Article 22 of the 1933 agreement by which the terms of the original con- 
ession were reversed stated that any differences between the two parties, of 
vhatever nature, should be settled by arbitration. 
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this will immediately affect the condition of the country at large, 
since the results of the Seven-Year Plan have yet to be seen by the 
man-in-the-street. The most important immediate effect of the 
dispossession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company may well be in 
the loss of stability which is likely to ensue in the economic life of 
the country, which in turn is likely to affect adversely the already 
unstable political condition of the country. The Persian public 
have been promised by the more irresponsible of their politicians 
that the dispossession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company will 
bring them prosperity, and it seems unlikely that the public will 
be prepared to wait for results if, the Persian Government having 
persisted in its determination to dispossess the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and to dislocate the one stable and prosperous 
industry in the country, the standard of living falls instead of rises. 
Despite the deteriorating relations, it was not yet certain at the 
time of going to press that production would be interrupted, since 
both parties had so much to lose. ‘The most serious effect on the 
world at large would be the loss of output of the great Abadan 
refinery (25 million tons per annum), which it would take some 
three years to make up by expansion elsewhere; meanwhile the 
shortage of aviation-fuel might affect the strategy of the free world 
in the ‘cold war’. The deficiency in crude oil could be more 
quickly overtaken, for instance by the expansion already planned 
in Kuwait and Iraq, always supposing that the rabies persica does 
not prove infectious. The House of Commons debate of 21 June 
demonstrated strong feeling about the meddling of certain 
United States oil interests in the A.1.0.C.’s difficulties, which 
might provide a ready handle for the ‘neutralist’ fifth column. 


Plan for British Central Africa 
On 8 November 1950 the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
announced in the House of Commons the decision to convene a 
Conference of officials to discuss the possibility of formulating a 
scheme for the closer association of the Central African territories 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 
Estimated population figures for these territories in 1950 are: 
Northern Southern 
Rhodesia Nyasaland Rhodesia 
European 35,000 4,000 128,000 
Coloured and Asiatic 3,200 5,000} 8,700 
African 1,640,000 2,430,000 1,726,000 


1,678,200 2,439,000 1,862,700 





1 Asiatics only. 
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The Conference was held in London in March 1951, and was 
attended by senior officials of the territories concerned, together 
with representatives of the Commonwealth Relations Office and 
the Colonial Office. The Report of the Conference has since been 
published. It recommended that the three territories should 
federate, with a single-chamber Legislature, under the name of 
British Central Africa. Southern Rhodesia, which is practically 
self-governing, is the most powerful of the three territories, and 
has views concerning the African problem which are more closely 
allied to those of South Africa and her apartheid policy than to the 
British colonial policy in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It 
should be noted that these two territories are governed by the 
Colonial Office, but would have greater independence under a 
policy of federation. 

The Report makes the point that: 

. it would clearly be undesirable for any one territory to have repre- 
sentation equal to or exceeding that of the other territories combined. 
We recommend, therefore, that the federal Legislature should consist of 
a single chamber of thirty-five members, of whom seventeen would 
represent Southern Rhodesia, eleven Northern Rhodesia, and seven 
Nyasaland. Three of the representatives from each territory would be 
members specially chosen to represent African interests. In each of the 
northern territories two of these would be Africans. 

The Federal Government would be allotted specified spheres of 
action, covering for the most part matters of common concern to 
the three territories, such as external affairs, defence, immigration, 
economic development planning, external and certain aspects of 
inter-territorial trade, communications, electricity supply and 
distribution, Customs, and certain other subjects. Matters affecting 
the day-to-day life of the inhabitants, and particularly the African 
inhabitants, remain with the territorial Governments. These in- 
clude such subjects as African education, health, agriculture, land 
and settlement questions, and native administration generally. 

The crux of the problem remains the different attitude held in 
the several territories towards the African, and their willingness or 
unwillingness to give the African political independence. Mean- 
while the African sees the large measure of political participation 
granted to his fellows in West Africa, and contrasts this with the 
vhittling away of the coloured and indigenous peoples’ privileges 
in South Africa. It would be beyond the endurance of the Africans 
of Southern Rhodesia to wait about twenty-five years (as esti- 
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mated by Sir Godfrey Huggins) to sit in the Federal Parliament 
when he sees Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia sending Africans 
to that Federal Parliament on its formation. In the words of the 
Report, ‘All we would add is that in these modern days of in- 
creased inter-territorial contact and communication, and while 
British tradition stands firm in Central Africa, the maintenance of 
important differences of native policy cannot be in the best 
interests of the three territories.’ 




















The Italian Political Scene 


Significance of the Local Elections 


Ir is now five years since Italy became a Republic. On 2 June 1946 
the first post-war elections were held, both for a Constituent 
Assembly and on the issue of the monarchy. In the spring and 
autumn of that same year the Italians also elected their first 
free municipal councils since the Fascists had destroyed the 
country’s local liberties. At that time the old Partito Socialista 
Italiano (P.S.1.), which had counted for so much in Turati’s days 
during the early years of this century, appeared to have revived 
under the leadership of Pietro Nenni; although it then polled less 
votes than the large, amorphous Christian Democrat Party which 
gathered around Signor De Gasperi, it gained more support than 
the Communist Party. In 1946, however, Communism still seemed 
a possible ally to many Italians who felt the need for energetic 
reforms. Together Socialists and Communists could outvote the 
Christian Democrats in the Assembly, and they held high hopes 
of remaking the social structure of Italy. This seemed the more 
possible since in all the major northern cities, Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Bologna, Socialist or Communist 
mayors were elected, with a Socialist-Communist majority in the 
communal councils. In Rome and the South, it was true, the 
country wore a different face. 

In the very next year the hopes of the Leftists crumbled. The 
most serious, and to this day irreparable, disaster was the split in 
the Socialist Party when Signor Saragat, protesting against 
Nenni’s subservience to the Communists, broke away to found his 
P.S.L.1L. (Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani). ‘To the mass 
of the working-people it was easy to make him appear as a ‘traitor’, 
and he was left without trade union support and yet unable to 
attract the middle class. Later, in the Cabinet reshuffle of May 1947, 
Signor De Gasperi decided to carry on without the Communists 
ind Nenni Socialists, and at the same time drew into his succeed- 
ng Governments the followers of Saragat. Meanwhile, from the 
ime of the Marshall offer, the Kremlin increasingly forced the 
ltalian Communists into an intransigence and a uniformity 
certainly distasteful to many of them. Thus it came about that the 
General Election of 18 April 1948 was fought on the single issue of 
Communism, at home or abroad. It will be recalled that, pro- 
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portional representation notwithstanding, the Christian Democrats 
gained an absolute majority, since most anti-Communists wished 
before everything to vote for the largest anti-Communist party. 

But the balance of forces proved particularly intricate, since, 
opposed to the mainly Christian Democrat Government with its 
overwhelming parliamentary majority, certain other reservoirs of 
political power, such as the Northern communes and the trade 
unions and co-operatives, were still under Communist control. The 
Government, of course, can exert a great influence in a poor and 
over-populated country where everyone, whether a member of the 
working or the middle class, is either looking for work or afraid of 
losing what they have, and where there is a vast but ill-paid 
bureaucracy. ! 

Against Communist domination of the Italian T.U.C. (the 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro, or C.G.I.L.), the 
Government soon took steps to encourage the foundation of 
a competing organization, the Confederazione Socialista dei 
Lavoratori Italiani (C.S.L.I.). As for the problem of ‘red’ influence 
in local administration, this contributed to the abandonment of 
the plans for the establishment of ‘regioni’, or semi-autonomous 
regional units,” of which the Christian Democrats had originally 
been the most enthusiastic advocates. On the contrary, Signor 
Scelba, the Minister of the Interior, gradually tightened his hold 
by the appointment of prefects who pressed home their advantage, 
in the old centralizing fashion of the House of Savoy, against the 
Leftist extremists who ruled in the town-halls. 

This year’s elections are for both communal and provincial 
councils,* and are being held in three rounds during 1951. Apart 
from obvious election propaganda, it is in fact generally agreed 
that the Communist mayors have done their work well in the 
major communes. Only in certain small localities have there been 
Communist corruption scandals. ‘The ‘red’ mayors were obviously 
on their mettle towards both their party and the public. Among 
others, Coggiola of ‘Turin won general esteem. In Emilia the 
administrative laurels are generally awarded to the commune of 
Modena. In Bologna the taxes imposed by Dozza, the Communist 


1 All through last May the Statali (lower civil servants) were agitating for more 
pay, while many teachers went on strike for several days. 

* See ‘Regionalism in Italy’, in The World Today, February 1949. 

*'The status of the provinces remained in doubt until the Constitution of 
1948 confirmed their continued existence, so the first post-war provincial 
assemblies were nominated provisionally; these 1951 elections were the first 
provincial ones since the war. 
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mayor, have caused great indignation, but it was interesting to see 
that even the uncompromising election posters put up by the 
comitati civici, or local committees, of the Azione Cattolica 
admitted that the city had not been badly run. The unpopular 
taxes, moreover, turned out to be a steeply graded ‘family’ or in- 
come tax and a heavy purchase tax, fiscal devices which have 
become painfully familiar apart from any ideology. 

But this year’s local elections are being fought on national and 
international issues, as the corollary to the elections of 18 April 
1948. At least one factor which seemed negligible three years ago 
has now become serious. The growing indignation against the 
constantly alleged impotence, corruption, and clericalism of the 
regime has been expressed, not only in Communist and in less 
violent terms, but also in the open revival of Fascism. No longer do 
Fascist sympathizers find it necessary to call themselves qualun- 
guisti;' further, their party, the Movimento Sociale Italiano, has 
abandoned the pretence of being something new, and black-shirt 
ceremonies are sometimes ill-concealed. A largesse is often dis- 
played by the M.S.I. which seems to suggest that the party 
may have the support of certain well-to-do landowners and 
industrialists. Pressure from trade unions of all complexions (in- 
cluding those sponsored by the Government) and the scandal of 
agrarian conditions in Southern Italy have brought home to the 
Government the urgent necessity of speeding-up social reforms. 
This in its turn has alienated the die-hard owners of industrial 
capital and of big landed estates. With their usual glorious ir- 
responsibility some of them have turned towards the M.S.I., 
popularly called the Missini. The latter, preaching hysterical 
nationalism and the subversive theories of Mussolini’s first and 
last days, gather the support of needy bureaucrats and of the over- 
grown student population. 

It seems true to say that until 1950 Signor Scelba and many of 
his prefects had not looked askance at Fascist recruits for their 
police force, regarding them as reliable anti-Communists. Today 
the evidence suggests that while the authorities arrest leading 
fascists such as Evola in Rome, and disperse Fascist meetings in 
Sicily, they may still sometimes be on friendly terms with the 
M.S.1. in the North; in Milan, for instance, it was alleged that one 
night before the communal elections members of the M.S.I. 
were seen to be escorted from their headquarters in friendly police 
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i.e., adherents of the now seemingly defunct Uomo Qualunque party. 
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lorries upon a tour of the city for the purpose of sticking up their 
election posters. And yet at the same time a tacit rapprochement 
has become increasingly evident between the M.S.I. and the 
Communists. When any Government measure threatens opposi- 
tional activity both extremist parties protest in unison; both oppose 
the Government project for civil defence which is aimed at 
saboteurs in the event of war. 

What the Italians would call the Atlantic issue colours Italian 
politics to an extent which it is difficult to express. The working- 
people are deeply suspicious of all treaty entanglements as being 
conducive to a war in which Italy would be someone else’s pawn— 
the Steel Pact with Hitler has bitten into the popular conscious- 
ness. At recent election meetings when Togliatti or Nenni pro- 
claimed themselves the champions of peace, there was always a 
spontaneous, not merely an organized, response. The Missini are 
certainly no more pacifist than their apostle, Mussolini, but they 
too exploit the popular fear of American intentions, which they 
couple with those of the Soviet Union. In the spring of this year 
the greatest difficulty in the renewed negotiations for the unifica- 
tion of the anti-Communist Socialists! lay in the reluctance of the 
Romita and Silone groups to accept the ‘Atlanticism’ of Saragat 
and of the Christian Democrats. 

It seemed likely, indeed, that many anti-Communist votes 
would not this year be given to the Christian Democrat Party; 
with the system of straight proportional representation used 
hitherto, a big anti-Communist vote might be distributed among 
several parties in such a way as to be lost. An electoral law was 
therefore introduced according to which, in every commune with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, the various parties could form 
blocs, or ‘related lists’ (apparentamenti), and the bloc of parties 
which gained most votes would then receive two-thirds of the 
seats on the city council. Within that two-thirds, the seats were to 
be distributed proportionately to the party votes given; within the 
oppositional third of the seats the same rule was to be observed. 
Thus the Communists would not profit from the division of their 
enemies, and each new mayor would be backed by a working 
majority. In most of the communes concerned the Christian 
Democrats prevailed upon the Liberals, Republicans, and anti- 
Communist Socialists—now usually referred to as Social Demo- 


‘See Note of the Month in The World Today, May 1951. 
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crats'—to link the four party lists; the Communists presented 
related lists with the Nenni Socialists and with certain so-called 
Independents, small crypto-Communist parties intended to 
attract the middle class. Generally the M.S.I. remained aloof. 

The first two rounds of local elections, both communal and 
provincial,® were fixed for 27 May and ro June, and on the Sunday 
between these dates the Sicilians elected their new Regional 
Assembly. The third and last round of local elections, to cover 
Rome, Naples, and other Southern towns and provinces, is to be 
held in the autumn of this year. Early in May a tremendous battle 
of propaganda began, and the posters of all the parties crept up the 
arcades of the cities and covered the piazzas. Whereas the Com- 
munist Party organized the secret intimidation of large areas, both 
urban and rural, one of the most conspicuous features of the 
election campaign was the open intervention of the clergy. The 
Archbishop of Milan proclaimed a holy war upon the Communist 
alliance, the Archbishop of Florence announced that to vote for 
individuals opposed to the faith was a great deal more serious than 
the neglect of one’s religious duties, and the lower clergy urged 
their flocks to vote for a Christian party unless they were ready to 
face eternal punishment. The Opposition in both Chambers 
pointed out that interference by the clergy in political life is for- 
bidden by the Constitution, but the Christian Democrat majority 
in each case postponed a discussion of the matter until after 10 
June. As 27 May approached the leaders of the Church appeared 
to withdraw from the arena, perceiving perhaps that unnecessary 
exasperation had been induced; a good many of the parish priests 
continued their activities. 

The voting up to 10 June has achieved two things. The first of 
these is that a large majority of the communes of Northern Italy 
have, as the Government wished, been won away from Communist 
control. The Christian Democrat Party—if one compares the pro- 
vincial results with those for the same areas in 1948—has lost 
ground, as everyone had expected; it remains the largest single 
party, but without that absolute majority in the country which it 
commands in the Chamber. It has obviously lost votes mostly to 
the Right, and in part to the anti-clerical liberals, especially in 


The new party’s name is the Partito Socialista (Sezione Italiana dell’ 
Internazionale Socialista), or P.S. (S.1.1.S.); the emphasis on the international 

1ation 1s interesting. 

*The method of voting for independent lists continued to be used in the 
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Milan. But it must have lost more to the M.S.I., which is now 
about four times bigger than in 1948 and is numerically the 
strongest party to the right of the Christian Democrats. Optimists 
insist that the neo-Fascist leaders, Almirante and de Marsanich, 
are insignificant, but pessimists point out that former Fascist 
Republicans, such as Ezio Maria Gray, who adhered to Mussolini’s 
last-ditch Government in the North, are lurking in the back- 
ground, and that men of his kind may have a blackmail hold over 
industrialists who received favours in the days of Mussolini. 

The Christian Democrats have polled nearly 6 million votes, but 
the Communists and their Socialist allies have polled nearly 54 
million. With nearly 14 million votes given to the Social Demo- 
crats, the surprising result has been achieved of a return to the 
1946 position of a combined Marxist vote—for the Social Demo- 
crats claim to be the faithful followers of the Marxist, Matteotti!— 
which exceeds that of the Christian Democrats. In cities like 
Milan where the Government bloc has won, a bitter struggle is now 
proceeding as to whether the mayor is to be Socialist or Christian 
Democrat, the Social Democrats claiming that they agreed to 
come into the Government apparentamento on condition that the 
mayor should be from their party. “Togliatti is more loyal to 
Nenni than Gonella to Saragat,’* one hears Socialists murmur— 
but no doubt Togliatti can afford to be. 

The second main result of the voting between 27 May and 10 
June is that the division of the country has become more rigid and 
more emphasized. In Northern Italy, at any rate, town and country 
are more divided than before, the small country communes now 
being Christian Democrat with scarcely an exception. The voting 
in Florence province suggests that the Tuscan countryside is 
wavering and that the mezzadri, or cropsharing tenant farmers, 
are becoming less devoted to the Communist cause. Similarly 
the division between red Emilia and Tuscany, and the rest of 
Italy, has become more marked. Except for Piacenza, which is 
almost in Lombardy, the cities of Emilia and the Romagna remain 
in Communist hands, and in them the Communist bloc disposes 
of the two-thirds majority. Here the case of Bologna is significant; 
the Communists and their allies were only able to hold this key 
post because the M.S.I. contested the election with an inde- 


1 They used a Matteotti head as one of the symbols in recent propaganda. It 
should not be ignored that Socialists in all the Socialist camps still dream of 
complete Socialist reunion. 

® These are the General Secretaries of their respective parties. 
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pendent list; the Missini themselves were angrily divided as to 
whether they should do so. 

As for the parties of the Left, the Communist Party, even if 
viewed in relation to the increase in population, cannot be said to 
have weakened. This is an astonishing fact. Ostensibly it had 
seemed to be crumbling for some time. Not only had intellectuals 
been dropping away in all directions, but many recent elections to 
factory councils (commissioni interne) had shown a diminution of 
working-class support, especially in Turin, the home of the Fiat 
works and the cradle of Communism in Italy. The defection of 
Cucchi and Magnani earlier in the year certainly seems to have 
made less impression at home than abroad; nevertheless, the 
revolt of two well-known Emilian partisans and party organizers 
of their standing was expected to have some electoral repercussions. 
The party policy of occupying factories which the Government 
proposed to close down on economic grounds has been disputed 
for some time; men like Magnani had condemned it as bad 
strategy likely to destroy the possibilities of a socially useful com- 
promise. It was thought to be significant that immediately before 
the local elections the Government decreed the closing down of 
the Reggiane machine factory in Reggio Emilia and two other 
factories in the area, all of which had been kept going only because 
the workmen had occupied them; to disperse the workmen in 
May, just before the elections, seemed to be a blow aimed directly 
at important Communist centres of influence. A fresh series of 
conciliatory speeches from Togliatti, not long home from Russia, 
completed the impression of Communist weakness. But be- 
hind the facade, Secchia, the chief party organizer, had main- 
tained his hold; above all Di Vittorio, the Communist head of the 
C.G.1.L., has clearly preserved the basic loyalty of the trade union 
world with remarkable flexibility and skill; the Catholic trade 
inion, the C.S.L.LI,, is still too generally branded as the trade union 
of the padront. 

At one time it had been presumed that the Nenni Socialists 
would be swallowed up by their Communist friends, as has 
happened with the complacent Socialists of Eastern Europe. But 
while the Communists have held firm, Nenni’s P.S.I. has gained. 
It seems as if those who may have beei: shaken by Communist 
fanaticism and the Cucchi-Magnani defection had decided that 
they would vote for Nenni within the Left extremist party bloc, 
in order not to ‘betray the working-class’. Moreover, Nenni 
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showed dexterity in his election speeches. Just as the Social 
Democrats are obsessively afraid of the Atlantic policy, the Com- 
munists and Nenni Socialists are highly sensitive to the fact that 
Italy depends upon Marshall aid. Thus probably few speeches 
were more effective than that of Nenni in April when, with his 
natural inconsequence, he pronounced the Atlantic Pact to be 
‘una necessita nelle attuali condizioni’. 

The Social Democrats, or P.S. (S.1.1.S.), have so far scored 
about 550,000 less votes than the followers of Nenni and they are 
not very far ahead of the Fascists. In fact their election propa- 
ganda was poor in every sense, and the unreality of their union was 
transparent; in a number of places their representatives refused to 
enter the bloc of the pro-Government parties. The two Social 
Democrat newspapers, Giustizia, associated with Saragat and 
I. M. Lombardo, and the new left-wing Voce Socialista, were 
openly at war. The left-wing Social Democrats were inevitably 
angered by the clergy’s intrusion into politics. Further, they dis- 
liked the Government project for civil defence, which permits the 
conscription of labour and the enrolment of armed volunteers 
in case of natural catastrophes or war. With that touching tra- 
ditionalism which still animates the Republicans of Ancona, 
Molinella, the Romagnol stronghold of the Socialist co-operatives, 
elected a Social Democrat town council, and Milan showed some 
fidelity to the cause. But on the whole it would be difficult to feel 
sure that the new unified Social Democrat party can offer much 
hope to those who look for something neither confessional nor 
violent. Like the French Socialist party it remains a group of 
politicians without a mass following. 

For this reason Magnani and his friends are cautious in their 
response to Social Democrat advances. Magnani believes that with 
time and hard work he can touch the political core of the Emilian 
working class which still provides the strength of the Italian Com- 
munist Party: he himself comes from a Socialist artisan family in 
Reggio. With Cucchi’s popularity in Bologna and Cocconi’s' 
experience among the co-operatives, it is not impossible that this 
group will gradually stimulate a new social-democratic move- 
ment which has living roots. Its members deliberately held back 
until after the elections, but they now intend to launch a weekly 
review called Risorgimento Socialista. Of course some critics claim 
that they lost their opportunity by not striking out at the moment 


1 Cocconi left the Communist Party shortly after Cucchi and Magnani. 
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of the shock created by their defection. As for their protest against 
the necessity of Soviet help for the realization of an Italian 
Socialist revolution, this is a two-edged weapon; the Yugoslavs 
are so much hated in Italy that the charge of Titoism may easily 
cancel out the Cucchi-Magnani appeal to Italian patriotism. At all 
events the leaders of this ‘Movimento dei Lavoratori Italiani’ are 
thinking in long terms; they do not hope that their activities can 
bear any fruit before the next General Election. 

Without any rash prophecy, it may be presumed that the voting 
in the autumn will confirm the tendencies of May and June. It has 
already been seen in Sicily, and in Brindisi,’ that the Communist 
drive in the South has been effective. The South is still more 
sharply differentiated than Northern Italy; the M.S.I. is relatively 
stronger there, and the South also provides the last bizarre strong- 
hold of Savoyard monarchism, as the voting in Lecce showed on 
10 June. 

Already Italy’s political gaze is fixed upon the General Election 
which is due in 1953. The next two years will be particularly 
critical for the Christian Democrat Party, whose power, already 
great, has been increased, but whose popularity and reputation 
have been simultaneously diminished. De Gasperi has worked all 
along for as large a governmental coalition as possible, and it is 
known that he wishes to bring back the Social Democrat Ministers. 
They, however, are pledged to resist his advances, and prevalent 
tendencies among and around the Christian Democrats seem to 
point rather to the Right. It should be noted that the progressive 
group within the Christian Democrat Party, led by Dossetti, 
which on account of its interest in social reform has been placed 
on the left of the political scene, is a small authoritarian group 
more likely to repel than attract Social Democrats; but at present 
Dossetti and his followers carry little weight, being on poor terms 
with De Gasperi. It is more important to emphasize that while the 
comitati civici provide the most active political propagandists in 
the Christian Democrats’ favour, leading personalities within the 
Azione Cattolica take care in private conversation to dissociate 
themselves from the Christian Democrat Party; it is as if they 
might prefer a Government party which was more uncompromis- 
ing with regard to the Communist press and the right to strike. At 
the same time another body of people behind the present Govern- 


Brindisi, Taranto, and Lecce were the only Southern provinces to vote in 
the spring round of the elections. 
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ment is to be found in the personnel of the Vatican administration, 
a personnel which is drawn from families that have everything to 
lose from social reform. On the other hand the great religious 
orders on the whole take up their position on the side of authority 
but in favour of reform. 

Hitherto nothing has proved too difficult for the excellent 
strategy of De Gasperi; but the need to guide his sometimes ill- 
assorted colleagues, and at the same time to thwart his Communist 
enemies, has so far prevented him from giving full attention to 
more constructive plans. Within the next two years he has the 
possibility of carrying through a number of legislative projects 
which have been piling up on his table—the limitation of the right 
to strike, reform of the fiscal and educational systems, reform of the 
bureaucracy, and the final stage of the agrarian reform. Perhaps 
his most difficult task will be to prevent too much Christian 
Democrat jobbing, either in the command or in the execution of 
these reforms: skilful use of these various opportunities, on the 
other hand, might make the party impregnable. The Christian 
Democrats have never had so much potential influence as they 
have today, yet the country has warned them that it is watching 
hypercritically. At this stage it is certainly impossible to guess 
whether influence will defeat criticism in 1953. Both history and 
poverty have taught the Italian to accept preferment without feel- 
ing under an obligation; and, in the secrecy of the voting booth, 
he may not necessarily vote for the party to which he owes his 
position. 

E. W. 


German Views on the Schuman Plan 


SELDOM in Germany has a treaty aroused such strong feelings, 
whether of enthusiasm or disapproval, as the treaty for a European 
Coal and Steel Community; though probably few of its supporters 
or critics were familiar with the whole document. The text of the 
treaty, compiled on the basis of the Schuman Plan, is certainl) 
complicated and difficult for the lay person to understand. It 1s 
quite safe to misquote the Schuman Plan in political discussions as 
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no one is likely to refute you. Thus the pros and cons of ratification 
become somewhat unreal, although it is easy to detect very con- 
crete opposing interests behind the conflict, and its results are of 
great importance. 

How important they are can be measured by the reactions of the 
Communists. If a West European pact, called by the Communists 
from the beginning the ‘pact of the cannon kings’, were to collapse 
before it was ratified, it would certainly be a feather in the caps of 
the Moscow peace agitators; quite apart from the fact that the 
value of the West German Government as a partner would fall 
considerably. On the other hand, a coal and steel pool of six West 
European countries under one administration would mean that 
besides the Eastern bloc another equally strong industrial potential 
would appear in Europe. The coal production of the six countries 
is equal to the Russian production, and their joint steel production 
exceeds by several million tons a year that of the whole Eastern 
bloc. And in the political calculations of the Communists the level 
of steel production is always a factor of the first order. The 
thirty-three million tons a year to be produced jointly by the Western 
European countries, in addition to American and British produc- 
tion of some 120 million tons a year, represents a formidable 
figure. So the Communists fear a considerable deterioration of 
their position and are fighting the Schuman Plan with all the 
means at their disposal in Western Germany. 

The Communists’ arguments, however, from their very nature 
cut little ice with the middle classes, or with a great part of the 
working classes either, because the German trade unions look 
favourably upon the Schuman Plan. Experts from the trade unions 
helped to work out the treaty, and it is probable that a German 
trade unionist will be among the nine members of the High Au- 
thority. The coal miners’ opposition to the liquidation of the 
DKY, the joint sales organization of the Ruhr collieries, has been 
appeased by the re-wording of certain paragraphs of the treaty. 
The introduction of ‘Mitbestimmung’—of co-determination, or 


joint participation of the workers in industrial management'—into 


the German coal and heavy industries is reducing the worker’s 
early mistrust of co-operation in common agencies with his 
employer. In fact, Dr Adenauer’s Government can count on the 
support of the Trade Union Federation (though not of all the 


‘See ‘Managerial Revolution in Western Germany’, in The World Today, 
€ IQ5I. 
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Socialist trade union leaders). The Federation has given its formal, 
if conditional, approval to the Schuman Plan, the main conditions 
being that full economic equality for Western Germany should be 
agreed to before the treaty is ratified, and that before the DKV is 
finally disbanded a commission should be set up to regulate the 
sale of coal. Trade union support is more positive in relation to the 
Schuman Plan than it was two years ago for the Ruhr Authority. 
At that time the trade unions decided to send a representative to 
the German delegation to the International Ruhr Authority; that 
was the price paid for the end of dismantling as arranged by the 
Petersberg agreement. This time the German trade unions can 
claim that by taking part in the Schuman Plan they are helping to 
get rid of the pillars on which the Ruhr Authority rests, through 
reducing French mistrust of the Ruhr. They claim that Western 
Germany has also gained other concessions in exchange for her 
signature of the treaty. Practically all restrictions on industry have 
been done away with, limitations on shipbuilding have been re- 
moved, and the control of steel production will not last much 
longer. 

All these are corollaries of Germany’s signature to the Schuman 
Plan that weigh strongly in its favour and make the coal and steel 
pool quite attractive for the realist. Of course there are people in 
Western Germany who pour scorn on that sort of realism. They 
prefer to take a pencil and reckon out that the big new French 
rolling mills represent dangerous, and at present unbeatable, com- 
petitors for the German steel industry which has not yet recovered 
from the results of dismantling and from six years of stagnation. 
These circles fear the upward trend that will be forced upon Ger- 
man wages and steel prices if they are to catch up with those cur- 
rent in Belgium. They fear the High Authority as a controlling 
agency in which they are not so well and safely represented as 
they would be in an international cartel; they suspect that ‘diri- 
gisme’, recently abolished on the national level, will creep back 
again on the supra-national level. All these fears concentrate in the 
opposition of some very influential industrialists with controlling 
interests in certain newspapers and magazines and with their own 
stooges in the Bundestag. 

These circles constantly point out that the breaking up of the 
Ruhr concerns into fifty independent companies is uneconomic 
and ruinous, and that it is far too high a price to pay for the Ger- 
man Government’s first success in foreign policy. The success in 
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itself is not denied. The opponents of the Schuman Plan in heavy 
industry circles are certainly not opponents of Franco-German 
understanding. They would welcome it if Germany were more 
firmly anchored to Western Europe. They are perhaps not certain 
that the abolition of customs and import quotas would benefit their 
own factories. But they have nothing against the strengthening and 
fortifying of the Continental democracies. Anyway they believe 
that the Ruhr industries, and especially the workers in the Ruhr, 
are, in the long run, superior to all competition. They do not attach 
great importance to all Dr Adenauer’s arguments in favour of the 
Schuman Plan. Whether the future coal and steel pool will really 
make a war between Germany and France impossible depends, in 
their opinion, more on how far the menace of Communism develops 
than on the Schuman Plan. But they are not absolutely opposed to 
Dr Adenauer’s arguments. They are simply of the opinion that 
they would have come off better if they had negotiated the treaty 
themselves and handled the transactions in the form of the usual 
cartel-talks. 

If such opinions have not been voiced very loudly, that is be- 
cause of the Americans’ known dislike of the word ‘cartel’. It must 
not be forgotten that even the most mistrustful among the Ruhr 
industrialists say nothing very loudly that might upset the Ameri- 
cans too much. After all, it is only from the United States that the 
loans can come which are needed to modernize and re-equip the 
West German steelworks and coal mines. If anything can stifle the 
industrialists’ criticism it is the prospect of having access to invest- 
ment funds by way of the High Authority. In its capacity of a pool 
for capital the High Authority is undoubtedly attractive. In short, 
the opposition of every alarmed producer is balanced by equally 
vigorous approval from one of his colleagues. And should the 
latter not be strong enough, the support of the steel-finishing in- 
dustries would prove the balancing factor. These industries, of 
course, hope that through the High Authority steel will become 
cheaper and more easily available. 

[t is not very difficult to see why the Communists are against the 
Schuman Plan, for in their eyes it means a strengthening of the 
Western European position. Neither is it difficult to understand 
the friendly attitude of the German trade unions, if one bears in 
mind that the unions neither are, nor wish to be, an instrument of 
class warfare. Their aim is that consumers and employees should 
be represented in the control of certain key industries. ‘The 
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Coal and Steel Community would make this control easier for 
them. It is also not difficult to define the point of view of some of 
the managers of German steel and coal concerns, and to elaborate 
the reasons why they have nothing against the Schuman Plan on 
principle but dislike it at present for tactical reasons. The hysteri- 
cal opposition aroused by the Plan in certain small and unin- 
fluential right-wing groups surprises no one. Puzzling and mysteri- 
ous, however, is the outspoken opposition of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party under the leadership of Dr Schumacher. 

This expression, ‘Social Democratic Party under the leadership 
of Dr Schumacher’, is used on purpose. For there are many 
Social Democrats, including some very influential ones, who dis- 
agree with Dr Schumacher and would welcome a European com- 
munity of coal and steel. Among such influential men are, for 
instance, the President of the Senate of Bremen, Dr Kaisen, who 
in several speeches has stressed the advantages of the Schuman 
Plan, particularly for shipbuilding and trade. The SPD officially 
disassociates itself from his observations. Then, too, the young 
‘brains trust’ of the trade unions is certainly closer in outlook to the 
SPD than to the Government coalition; yet it approves of the 
Schuman Plan. But though there may be some isolated instances 
of open dissension, party discipline, under the close authority 
exercised by Dr Schumacher, is too strong for them to have much 
effect. The Social Democrat press and the provincial party agents 
follow Dr Schumacher’s lead. And as the SPD is probably the 
strongest party now, and is not unlikely to win the next elections, 
Dr Schumacher’s violent criticism of the Schuman Plan arouses 
some forebodings, especially concerning the relationships be- 
tween Western Germany and her neighbours on the other side of 
the Rhine. 

Dr Schumacher’s arguments do not always move on the same 
level. In his criticism of the Schuman Plan he simply uses any 
argument that might work on the feelings of the German voter. 
For instance, he recently criticized the coal and steel pool as 
‘capitalistic, cartelistic, and clerical’: Germany’s signature of it 
was ‘a renewed capitulation’. A law forced on the Germans under 
the occupation would be voluntarily prolonged for fifty years. The 
payments to be made by the German mines to balance the high 
costs of production of the old Belgian pits were nothing less than 
reparations which the Allies no longer dared to collect openly. In 
short, the Schuman Plan was just an undisguised attempt on the 
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part of the French to consolidate their hegemony over Europe. 
These arguments might just as well be taken from the vocabulary 
of the Communists or of any right-wing movement. The tone 
reminds one of the agitation in the Hugenberg press against the 
Young Plan over twenty years ago. The best that can be said to 
excuse this sort of talk might be that it would take the wind out of 
the sails of totalitarian groups. A consideration of some of the 
other objections raised may help to make clearer precisely which 
are the tendencies in the Schuman Plan that Dr Schumacher dis- 
likes or misunderstands. 

Some of these objections can be classified together under the 
title of ‘Gleichberechtigung’, or equal rights. The thesis is put for- 
ward that only if all partners have equal rights in every respect can 
co-operation in Europe bear fruit. An immediate corollary would 
be, to begin with, that Germany’s full sovereignty must be re- 
established before the SPD can agree to put its signature to the 
ratification of the treaty (of a treaty, moreover, which would oblige 
Germany to renounce at once some of her newly-won rights). In 
this connection the question of the Saar inevitably comes up, and 
the Government is accused of having signed a treaty which, al- 
though it leaves the ultimate fate of the Saar to some future peace 
treaty, does acknowledge France’s right to sign on behalf of the 
Saar at present. This demand for full sovereign rights may puzzle 
a non-German observer, considering the immense international 
difficulties that surround the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany. He may think it unrealistic that anyone could block the 
way to de facto equality by the demand for de jure equality. But 
it must be remembered that Dr Schumacher always bases his de- 
mands on some present or imminent election campaign. The leader 
of the Opposition is also convinced that Dr Adenauer does not 
take anything like enough advantage of Germany’s bargaining 
power and nuisance value. But Dr Schumacher contradicts his own 
demand for general equality of rights when he insists on Germany 
being represented in the agencies of the Coal and Steel Community 
according to her industrial strength. Put into practice, this would 
mean that Germany had 40 per cent of all votes; and that would 
certainly be incompatible with the legal and actual equality of 
status of, say, Italy in the High Authority or Council of Ministers. 

A third cause of the SPD’s objections to the Schuman Plan 
arises out of a general post-war trend of Socialist thought in 
Northern Europe, which regards planning and control on a na- 
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tional basis as the first necessity: only then can supra-national 
direction be considered. This argument might have been taken 
out of the British Labour Party’s pamphlet of the summer of 1950, 
except that it cannot be quite so easily applied to Western Ger- 
many because there the basis of national planning is lacking. It is 
also argued that a European coal and steel union is useless without 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries; the result would be at best 
a capitalist, cartelist, and clerical embryo-Europe; moreover the 
union would be dangerous without sufficient parliamentary con- 
trol. The final objection raised is that Allied measures in Western 
Germany have already split the Ruhr concerns into much too 
small units. Germany’s signature of the Schuman Plan is regarded 
by the SPD as tantamount to acquiescence in a French attempt to 
freeze these uneconomic organizations for fifty years, with the 
result that the concentration (i.e. nationalization) of heavy indus- 
tries would become impossible—quite apart from the fact that the 
common market for coal and steel would very soon produce un- 
employment and distress in the Ruhr area. 

This brings us back to the more emotional arguments against the 
Schuman Plan. They are not to be disregarded, any more than one 
should disregard the very strong pull that the word ‘Europe’ has, 
especially on the feelings of the younger generation in Germany. 
Who will be the victor in the battle for the ratification of the treaty, 
Adenauer or Schumacher, cannot of course be predicted. A small 
parliamentary majority in favour of ratification seems assured. But 
an almost equally large vote against ratification would greatly 
diminish the value of the treaty for Europe’s defence. 
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Progress in French West Africa 


THE TERRITORIES AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
THE DEVELOPMENT of French West Africa has recently caught the 
attention of a number of people who are interested in that part of 
the world. Journalists and observers have been to see for them- 
selves what is happening there. It may therefore be of interest to 
give a broad outline of what the French are doing in that part of 
their overseas territories. 

The area known as French West Africa (Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise) is a federation of regions formerly known as colonies, 
now as territories. These territories are Senegal, Mauritania, 
French Sudan, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and the 
Niger Territory, and for practical purposes the French Mandate of 
Togoland should also be included. This enormous area comprises 
approximately 1,850,000 sq. miles, with a total African population 
of about 14,700,000. About one-third consists of desert or semi- 
desert areas, with a very low density of population per square mile, 
so much so that the population may be considered as inhabiting 
only two-thirds of the whole. The northern portion is sandy open 
country where groundnuts are the main crop; further south, from 
Guinea to Dahomey, there is a belt of tropical forest where the 
crops are produced that constitute the principal sources of wealth 
of French West Africa. 

Each territory is administered by a Governor, assisted by the 
heads of the various Departments, such as finance, economic 
affairs, and political affairs, and the Governors are responsible to 
1 High Commissioner who is at the head of the Federation of 
French West Africa as a whole. The High Commissioner’s seat is 
in Dakar, and he in turn is assisted by Directors-General of the 
same Departments (finance, economic affairs, political affairs, etc.) 
whose responsibility is at the federal level. Each executive Gov- 
ernment is supported by a local Parliament, or Assembly, as it is 
called, composed of Africans and Europeans elected by popular 
vote. These local Assemblies give advice to the Governors, make 
recommendations, and take decisions on matters affecting the 
patrimony of the territory they represent, and they also have to 
approve the territorial Budgets. They are the voice of the people 
speaking to the Government. 

In Dakar, which is the federal capital, an Assembly known as the 
Grand Council of French West Africa meets at least twice a year. 
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This Council is composed of elected members from the local 
Assemblies of the territories forming the Federation. They approve 
Budgets, import and export duties, and financial matters at a 
federal level, and they seek to standardize or preserve a uniformity 
in the several territories in respect of local taxation levied for the 
benefit of the local Budget. 

The High Commissioner of French West Africa, who incident- 
ally is concerned with defence throughout French Equatorial as 
well as French West Africa, is responsible to the Minister in Paris. 
This Minister is no longer known as the Minister of the Colonies, 
but of ‘Overseas France’ (France d’Outremer), a designation that 
gives the key to the political system. Thus there is a structure 
which stems from a High Commissioner who has received powers 
delegated to him by the French Government, working through an 
executive headed by a Governor for each territory who is aided 
and counselled by popularly elected Assemblies, which themselves 
have very definite responsibilities. 


POLITICS AND THE RELATIONSHIP WITH FRANCE 


The French political system, as applied to its overseas tert itories, 
aims at deliberate integration into a greater France which embodies 
both Metropolitan and overseas France. This idea was crystallized 
at the Brazzaville Conference of 1944, which recommended that 
the Colonies should have a wider system of representation vis-a-vis 
the Metropolitan Government. Representation was more clearly 
defined by the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, which pro- 
claimed the equality of rights and duties of all members of the 
French Union, without distinction of religion or race. This is in 
complete contrast to the British view that local peoples should be 
educated through semi-independence to almost complete auto- 
nomy, eventually attaining to Dominion status, in the belief that 
the Dominions will remain members of the family of the British 
Commonwealth. The French, on the other hand, say that not only 
are the overseas peoples entitled to direct representation in the 
National Assemblies, but also they must accept such represen- 
tation as a responsibility. Each territory elects its own deputies and 
its own counsellors (now once more known as Senators), who may 
be either Africans or French. The African has the right to vote 
provided he is over twenty-one and can prove his identity. The 
same political parties that are so familiar to Frenchmen at home 
put up their candidates to the popular suffrage. The elected 
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members come to Paris, and if they are Africans they quickly settle 
down to European ways of life. There are in all some forty overseas 
deputies, and they represent in total an influential body in the 
National Assembly. They must take their share of responsibility in 
home affairs as well as in matters affecting Africa. In fact, they 
participate in the policy and legislation of the French Union as a 
whole just as much as their French confréres. One of the criticisms 
levelled against the present system is that overseas members are 
obliged to spend far too much time on home affairs, to the detri- 
ment of African affairs. Another criticism is that they are too much 
subjected to varied political influences and currents of opinion in 
Paris and so lose touch with the real needs of their constituencies. 
However that may be, there is so far very little evidence of 
nationalistic independence movements in French West Africa, 
although no doubt the Government is wondering what will be the 
effect of the recent developments in the Gold Coast on neighbour- 
ing territories. It remains to be seen whether the French will 
succeed in their purpose of welding the different parts into one 
whole. 

It may be that this identification of the French overseas terri- 
tories with France is one of the reasons why French West Africa 
(and for that matter French Equatorial Africa) is developing 
economically and socially on lines which are rather different from 
the British territories in West Africa. In British West Africa the 
pattern of trade shows a few important trading firms, and a con- 
stantly increasing number of less important firms, beneath which 
there is the whole network of African and Syrian middlemen and 
the complex African retail distribution system. There are not 
many independent Englishmen to be seen. In French West 
\frica, on the other hand, although there certainly are a number of 
important trading companies, some of which are established 
throughout the whole country, others specializing in one chosen 
area, there are also many private individual Frenchmen established 
on their own account. 

The visitor to French West Africa is greatly impressed by the 
numbers of private traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen who have 
come from France and established themselves with their families 
is butchers, bakers, chemists, hairdressers, dressmakers, garagistes, 
transporters, mechanics, middlemen, and so on. These people feel 
that they have a real stake in the country. They can make a decent 
living, and some of them have become rich. They become inter- 
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ested in local politics and in the finances and economics of the 
country, and one feels that they are really settlers—in so far as this 
is possible in a tropical climate—who are changing the aspect of 
life in French West Africa. There is the impression of a growing 
overseas Community with its own individual life. 

Independent and occasionally extremely vocal criticisms of 
Government, and informed appreciations of local problems, are to 
be found everywhere. This keen discussion and interest in local 
affairs is a most healthy sign; and it is usually characterized by that 
mixture of sentiment and realism which denotes the French atti- 
tude to life. More and more is French West Africa becoming , 
projection of French Metropolitan life with all its vitality and 
colour. Moreover, the fact that so many individuals are earning 
their living, creating small enterprises, developing trades, and 
putting up shops, stores, houses, and small factories in Africa gives 
an impression of permanency and racial co-operation, and a 
corollary is the development of European immigration. 

The most striking example of this immigration from Europe 
is to be found in the two principal municipalities of French West 
Africa—Dakar and Abidjan—where there is a steady influx of new 
arrivals and a sense of vitality. Dakar today has a population of 
over 30,000 Europeans and 250,000 Africans, while that of Abidjan, 
the capital of the Ivory Coast, is around 110,000 (10,000 Europeans 
and 100,000 Africans), and both towns are still growing. Similar 
development, but on a smaller scale, is noticeable in other urban 
centres of French West Africa. ‘This is no doubt partly due to 
the improvement in communications, in part to the war which 
has extended the geographical knowledge of these countries, and 
partly to the political system that sends home colonial deputies and 
senators to France. It is also the outcome of a deeper appreciation 
by many French people that Africa offers a way of life that is 
attractive in itself. 

Social services are being expanded. In Dakar there are already 
first-class educational and medical facilities, and more are on the 
way. Other territories, it is true, are, quite understandably, not s 
far advanced as Dakar, but it is a part of the Government’s pro- 
gramme to provide social services for the comfort and amenity, not 
only of a growing European population, but also of an African 
community that is becoming more and more educated. ‘The 
African’s standard of living has risen considerably, and this 1s 
particularly noticeable in the type of merchandise he buys, @ 
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compared with what he used to buy twenty years ago, and in the 
kind of food he eats. The traveller is most strongly impressed by 
the general sense of pride in the French West African territories 
and the growing consciousness of the important part that Africa is 
called upon to play in France’s future. 

Much of French West Africa’s social development and econo- 
mic equipment has been financed from Metropolitan Govern- 
ment funds through an organization known as FIDES, which is a 
kind of Colonial Development Finance organization lending money 
at low rates of interest for schemes which add to the general welfare 
of the territory. Marshall dollars have also given considerable 
assistance. On the whole Government expenditure has been wisely 
administered during the past two or three years, and if the plans 
for further development are carried out the country will be well 
equipped to face the future. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PROSPECTS 


All the produce of French West Africa is freely marketed, and 
there is no interposition of Marketing Boards such as is found in 
British West Africa. As competition for the produce of French 
West Africa is keen, this means that the full world market prices, 
after deduction of expenses, are paid to the African farmer or 
agriculturalist. It may perhaps be argued that he is having his jam 
today and that at some future date he will have to be satisfied with 
dry bread. But in any case it seems beyond doubt that the amounts 
of money which are being put into circulation in French West 
Africa have done much to further its development. ‘The farmer is 
encouraged to spend, to re-invest, and to extend his plantation. 
Middlemen and exporters, both large and small, are keen com- 
petitors, and that in itself gives a healthy complexion to the 
economic structure of the territories. 

French West African produce consists of groundnuts, coffee, 
cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil, timber, bananas, and other products 
of less importance. Recent export figures are as follows: 


1939 (imtons) 1949 


Palm Kernels 55,187 85,492 
Coffee 18,571 63,742 
Cocoa 55,195 56,132 
Palm Oil 13,375 9,820 
Timber 43,046 81,831 


Bananas 58,892 61,102 
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During the same period, and particularly since the war, the 
country’s industries have also developed and expanded. These 
include oil-seed crushing, particularly in Senegal where a modern 
industry is now in a position to crush almost the whole Senegal 
crop of about 400,000 tons of groundnuts in the shell; soap- 
making in Senegal and the Ivory Coast (this explains the drop in 
palm oil exports); cement and lime making, breweries, footwear 
manufacture, extraction of phosphates, and many other secondary 
industries, run either by Africans or by individual Frenchmen. 
But many resources have certainly not yet been tapped. 

Coffee deserves a special reference, for its growth has been 
particularly rapid and it is a most important factor in the life of the 
Ivory Coast. Probably not more than 20 per cent of the coffee 
exported is produced on European-owned plantations. Coffee- 
growing here is in the main an African development, and there is 
every prospect of a steady and regular market in France for all 
the coffee the French overseas territories can produce. 

The development of palm oil products is being fostered by the 
establishment of palm oil mills financed by the Government at 
various selected spots in the Ivory Coast and Dahomey to which 
the Africans are encouraged to bring their palm fruit for treatment. 
This industry contains great possibilities, for hitherto not enough 
attention has been paid to the production of palm oil in French 
West Africa, which lags far behind the British and Belgian Colonies 
both in quantity and in quality. 

Important mineral developments are taking place in French 
Guinea. The Governor of that territory has stated that the mining 
companies expect to extract and export a million tons of iron ore 
and 150,000 tons of bauxite by the end of this year, and that 1954 
should see an increase up to 24 million tons of iron ore and 350,000 
tons of bauxite. The programme of equipment and public works 
will cost from 6,000 to 8,000 million colonial francs, to be financed 
in the main by private enterprise and partly by FIDES. 


TWO OUTSTANDING FACTORS: DAKAR AND THE IVORY COAS! 


Although this article does not attempt to give more than a 
general background of present-day conditions in French West 
Africa, it is difficult to avoid special reference to one town in 
particular—Dakar—and to one territory—the Ivory Coast. 

Dakar is the federal capital of French West Africa, and an 
enormous amount of money has been spent in equipping the 
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magnificent port and air field and in erecting public buildings. 
This has been matched by private building on a scale never 
dreamt of five years ago. But the French have faith in Dakar’s 
future, not only as the federal capital but also as an international 
port, as the outlet for Senegal and for the Sudan, where the Office 
du Niger is undertaking the cultivation of rice on a large scale, 
and, too, as a strategic centre the future importance of which 
cannot as yet be assessed. 

The progress made in Dakar since 1945 is really astounding. 
The High Commissioner himself, M. Bechard, has personally 
encouraged and fostered the modernization of the town and its 
face is changing very rapidly. There is no place quite like it in the 
whole of tropical Africa. 

As to the Ivory Coast, it is without any doubt the richest, 
actually and potentially, of all the French African territories. The 
Ivory Coast produces the bulk—about 60,000 tons—of French 
West African coffee, practically the whole of its cocoa and timber, 
and also bananas, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton, and kapock; in- 
deed, everything that the African soil can produce is to be found 
there, and its future promises to be bright. 

The railway and the road network are not at present of suf- 
ficiently high standard for the traffic, but it seems likely that the 
Government will eventually tackle these problems, especially as 
the new lagoon port of Abidjan which was opened in February 
affords magnificent deep water facilities to ocean-going steamers. 
There are extensive areas in the Ivory Coast which have not yet 
been opened up but which are rich in possibilities. The whole 
territory will become increasingly important, and already some 
people are suggesting that its stature warrants its independence 
from Dakar’s control. 

The visitor to French West Africa must come away with an 
impression of a bustling, energetic country, and it is important to 
remember that however Governments may change in France, the 
main effort of development in the overseas territories continues as 
an unchanged purpose. It would be unwise to believe that the 
present tempo could be maintained or that mistakes have not 
occurred, but the French have every reason to be proud of what 
they have achieved and to have confidence in the future. 


A. H. S. 











The Berlin Youth Festival: Its Role 


in the Peace Campaign 


IT was perhaps because 30 May this year was also Derby Day that 
virtually no attention was paid in the national press to the state- 
ment of the Foreign Secretary, Mr Herbert Morrison, in reply to a 
question raised in the House of Commons by Mr Maurice 
Edelman on the ‘World Festival of Youth and Students for Peace’ 
to be held in Berlin during August. 

Though he did not want to restrict the freedom of action of 
British youth, whose good sense he felt could be relied upon, Mr 
Morrison stated that: ‘Nevertheless, we have to consider the pur- 
pose of this Festival. It is sponsored by the Communist-controlled 
youth organizations, the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
and the International Union of Students, which are in the nature 
of fifth-column bodies. Its avowed aim is to support the campaign 
for peace on Soviet terms.’ Thus the three Western High Com- 
missioners in Germany were consulting together on ways and 
means of ‘preventing this exploitation of young people to serve the 
aims of the Soviet Government’. 

Since the war these ‘Festivals’ have taken place at two-year 
intervals. The one planned for Berlin in August is the third; the 
first was in Prague in 1947 and the second in Budapest in 1949. 
The initial sponsoring bodies are, as the Foreign Secretary said, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth (W.F.D.Y.) and the 
International Union of Students (1.U.S.), which have been Com- 
munist-controlled virtually from their foundation at the end of 
World War II.' 

The declared purpose of the Festivals in the beginning was to 
bring together young people from all over the world in a spirit of 
friendship and co-operation and thus to strengthen world peace. 
The attractions included cultural items from many countries, films, 
theatres, sports, excursions, lectures, discussions, and, above all, 
the opportunity to meet other people and to find out something of 
how they lived and thought. Undoubtedly it was with these objects 
in mind that most of the youth and students from the West at- 
tended at Prague and Budapest. 


1 Between the two wars the international student organization was the 
International Confederation of Students, which did much to promote inter- 
changes and student travel. Its sphere of action remained entirely outside 
politics. 
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But disillusion set in early. The Prague correspondent of The 
Times, in a dispatch published on 19 August 1947, observed that 
‘the organizers took it for granted that everyone was as left-wing 
as themselves’, and while he thought that on the whole the majority 
had enjoyed themselves he hoped that at the next Festival ‘it 
would not be thought necessary to display political bias quite so 
vigorously’. A rather stronger opinion was expressed by the Young 
Conservative delegation, who described the Festival as a political 
battle-ground in which everything was one-sided. ‘We did not get 
friendship, only Communism.’! This was denied by the main 
British sponsoring organization, the International Youth Council 
(I.Y.C.), whose chairman declared that all youth organizations 
had been invited, but that most of the non-Communists had 
ignored the invitations.? 

At Prague in 1947 there were in all about 25,000 young people 
present from seventy countries during the four weeks of the 
Festival, with 1,200 from Britain. At the Budapest Festival in 
August 1949 there were 10,000 foreign young people and students 
from over eighty countries, including about a thousand from 
Britain (500 of these being from Scotland), together with some 
60,000 young Hungarians. Of the foreign delegations the most 
noticeable was that of the Free German Youth (Freie Deutsche 
Jugend, or F.D.J.), the official youth organization of Eastern 
Germany, making its first appearance in Eastern Europe. These 
young people, with their blue shirts, massed flags, and precise 
marching, set an example in appearance to all present: t| »:. train- 
ing prior to 1945 seemed not to have been forgotten. 

An idea of what to expect was given to the writer, who was pre- 
sent at Budapest, when on his arrival he said he would be unable to 
take part in the opening procession, which he gathered would be of 
a political nature, as his student union had instructed him not to 
take any part in such activities. He was immediately accused 
by a British Communist of being a ‘fascist spy’! The true Festival 
atmosphere was further clarified by the then President of the 
W.F.D.Y., Guy de Boisson, who said that its express purpose was 
to give ‘a mighty demonstration of the unity and determination of 
youth to add their strength to the mounting peace forces through- 
out the world’. Other statements showed that the Festival was 
organized within the policy framework of the Defenders of Peace 
movement, newly set up in Paris the previous April. 


The Times, 28 August 1947. 2 The Times, 30 August 1947. 
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Throughout the whole period of the Budapest Festival, which 
lasted a fortnight, not a month as at Prague, there were film shows 
and national cultural displays (the Communist-inspired ones in- 
cluding, as always, a large proportion of political items), sports, 
competitions, and visits. There were two large parades to mark 
the opening and closing ceremonies, and a ‘Day of Colonial 
Youth’ with attention especially focussed on South-East Asia. The 
whole proceedings were marked by constant adulation of the 
Soviet system in general and of Stalin and the Komsomol (Soviet 
Young Communist) movement in particular, together with violent 
attacks on the ‘Western war-mongering imperialists’. The criti- 
cisms of the whole political atmosphere voiced by many ‘bourgeois 
Westerners’ present were stronger than those cited from Prague, 
and this time were not confined only to Young Conservatives. ! 

Interesting features were, first, the great personal attention paid 
to the young ‘colonials’, the term ‘colony’ being used in the 
wide, Marxist sense. They were treated with all forms of flattery 
as heroes and martyrs, while the expenses of many of them were 
financed out of the Solidarity Funds set up for the purpose. These 
Funds, which are mainly confined to Eastern Europe, are to 
finance the visits of selected ‘colonials’ either for such rallies or 
for longer periods to study at the Communist-controlled universi- 
ties of Eastern Europe. 

Secondly, a special role was reserved for the Soviet delegation, 
whose members lived in splendid isolation, quite inaccessible to 
the common breed, emerging from their solitude only for propa- 
ganda tours and appearances and for the mass-events. This has 
been the case at all such gatherings attended by the writer. In the 
major demonstrations the Soviet delegation and most others 
carried around huge portraits of Stalin, in a manner reminiscent of 
a religious procession. Apart from such huge pictures the Soviet 
section of the parade would be devoid of slogans, leaving the 
praises of the Communist system and the denunciations of the 
West to the other Communist countries and the ‘progressive’ 
delegations present. In this way are Stalin and his ‘way of life’ 
deified and the acolytes identified. 

Thirdly, there was the constant reiteration of the same few 


1 As against these ‘reactionary calumnies’, however, the ‘progressive’ view- 
point was expressed by the I.Y.C. representative who acted as leader of the 
British delegation. He saw in the Festival ‘a demonstration against the small but 
powerful clique of warmongers in Britain and America who seek to hurl youth 
into a third world war’. 
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songs over the public-address loudspeakers placed in the halls 
and streets at every strategic spot. From them came a constant 
blaring of “The Soviet Fatherland Song’, “The Komsomol Song’, 
‘The International’, and “The Freedom Song’, this last being the 
very striking ‘hymn’ of the W.F.D.Y. After a few days it became an 
unconscious act to hum these songs on all sorts of occasions, no 
matter how much one might dislike their background—a further 
sign of the Communist use of elementary mass-psychology. 

Obviously all these events cost a lot of money, and the delega- 
tions from the Communist countries, especially that from the 
Soviet Union, were magnificently equipped. The technical arrange- 
ments at Budapest were most elaborate, and the Hungarian 
Government alone spent some £300,000 on preparations for the 
Festival. Thus the contrast between the highly-subsidized official 
Communist delegations and those from the West—whose mem- 
bers mostly paid for themselves and who were innocent of any 
particular desire to impress the masses—was very striking, as 
indeed the organizers probably intended that it should be. With- 
out full governmental co-operation and facilities such events could 
not take place. The great advantage of holding these officially- 
aided rallies in such places as Budapest, as opposed to, say, 
London, is that no awkward questions are asked in Parliament 
about costs. All facilities can be made available without question or 
complaint, and in the youth movements and other mass organiza- 
tions there are large reserves of labour with which to carry out all 
the necessary construction work, as well as to provide foreign 
participants with all the services they are likely to need. Further, 
all the relatively minor obstructions to the smooth handling of 
large masses, such as police and customs regulations, can be 
temporarily waived or modified without the special orders that 
would be needed here. 

A Festival had for long been scheduled for 1951, but its location 
in Berlin was not stated until the W.F.D.Y. Executive meeting 
last December. In January the Executive of the I.U.S. met in 
Eastern Berlin and formally decided on the foregone conclusion 
‘to accept the invitation of the W.F.D.Y. to join in the sponsorship 
of the third Festival. Unlike the previous occasions, the 1951 
Festival was from the beginning called the World Festival of 
Youth and Students for Peace, and it was stressed that the Festival 


* More significantly, in Poland it is called the ‘World Festival of Young 


ghters for Peace’. 
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was being organized in accordance with the Warsaw Peace Con- 
gress resolution on practical ways of strengthening the World 
Peace Movement, within whose policy framework it takes place. 
It is being widely supported by other Cominform bodies such as 
the W.F.T.U. and the Women’s International Democratic Union. 
Participation was originally to consist of one million Germans from 
‘all over Germany’, and 15-20,000 foreigners. But at a press 
conference in March the President of the W.F.D.Y., Enrico 
Berlinguer, said that two million Germans and 25,000 foreigners 
were expected, including several thousand from the Western 
world, especially France and Italy. He officially stated that all 
young people would be welcome, but it has since been made clear 
that youth from Tito’s Yugoslavia and Franco’s Spain will not 
be allowed to take part. 

The Festival dates are from 5 to 19 August, and the all-in cost, 
excluding travel to Berlin, is to be only about £9. The general 
day-to-day programme will be much as at Budapest, but on a 
larger scale. Facilities provided are to include sixteen of the best 
East Berlin theatres, with a total capacity of 20,000. The Werner 
Seelenbinder Hall, with a capacity of 8,000, will be used for the 
biggest events such as the Soviet shows, while 103 cinemas, 
together seating 40,000, are being taken over, and all available 
sports stadia will be used, including the new ‘Walter Ullbricht’ 
Stadium, with a capacity of 60,000. In Friedrichshain a swimming 
stadium is being specially built to Olympic standards and will 
hold 8,000 spectators; it was begun in March and is scheduled for 
completion early in August. About forty large squares and parks 
are being equipped for open-air events. A mass steamer-party for 
30,000 on the Miiggelsee is planned. 

As at Budapest, the 1.U.S. World Summer University Games 
will be held concurrently, though nominally they will be separate 
events. In addition an Italian ‘staging camp’ is to be set up near 
Genoa, where participants from Latin America and the Far East 
travelling via the Mediterranean ports can spend some time before 
going on to Berlin. Two further camps were projected in Holland 
and Rumania, but these have now been cancelled because their 
cost was said to be too high. Within the Festival itself it was 
originally intended that two ‘informal meetings of students’ 
should be held, one on ‘the responsibilities of education and 
journalism in the cause of peace, in opposition to war propaganda’, 
and the other on the use of ‘science for peace’. These plans have 
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now apparently been modified, and instead there are to be general 
visits to East German institutes, lectures, and meetings. 

The technical preparations and the numbers expected indicate 
the importance attached to this Festival, far beyond the level of a 
cultural event. To a British comment that Berlin was about the 
worst spot for a ‘Peace Festival’, the reply was given that, on the 
contrary, in the organizers’ opinion it was the best. Officially, the 
Festival is being held in Berlin as a whole, and a recent suggestion 
to the contrary was indignantly denied by the organizers. But the 
fact remains that all the events planned are to take place in the 
Soviet sector. The technical running is in the hands of the Freie 
Deutsche Jugend, none of whose members will normally cross 
the Western sector borders. The Festival is receiving official 
support, from the East German President, Herr Wilhelm Pieck, 
downwards, and the Government subsidies must be substantial. 
Accommodation presents a vast problem, especially in view of the 
great devastation, and schools and hutted and tented encamp- 
ments are to be the main answer, supplemented by private hos- 
pitality of the East Berliners, now being ‘sought’ by the F.D.J. 
on a highly organized scale. 

As has been indicated earlier, the Festival takes place within the 
framework of the resolutions from the Warsaw Peace Congress and 
the World Peace Council, especially the Five-Power Peace Pact 
Appeal which has now taken the place of the Stockholm Appeal in 
Cominform tactics. These aspects will be prominent in the cultural 
and other daily activities. In addition there are to be five major 
mass demonstrations. The first will be the opening parade on 
5 August, probably down Unter den Linden. On 9 August there 
will be a ‘Day of Solidarity with Young Girls’ because ‘they are 
active defenders of peace’. For 12 August the F.D.J. Festival 
Committee is organizing a ‘demonstration of German Youth 
against the remilitarization of Germany and for the signing of a 
peace pact with Germany in 1951’, in which one million F.D.J. 
members and others will take part. The International Festival 
Committee, in addition to approving the organization of this 
demonstration within the Festival context, has also invited the 
foreign participants to show their ‘solidarity’ by taking part. 
17 August is the fifth anniversary of the International Union of 
Students, and in celebration there will be ‘special events devoted 
to the fight of students for peace’. On 19 August the closing mass 
demonstration will take place in one of the big squares, as yet 
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unnamed. It is significant that the best places for mass demonstra- 
tions, such as the Potsdamerplatz, Alexanderplatz, and Unter den 
Linden, are all on or near the Western sector boundaries. 

Inside Eastern Germany itself the Festival is presented as of 
prime importance, especially among young people. The F.D.]. 
newspaper Junge Welt has given it great prominence in every issue 
since it was first announced last December, stressing the details of 
local preparations and the ‘work pledge’ and ‘socialist emulation’ 
movements taking place around it. Great emphasis is laid on the 
expected participation of 100,000 West Germans. A particular 
hero-of-the-moment is the racing motorist Manfred von Brauch- 
itsch, now wearing a new laurel wreath of glory as the president 
of the West German Festival Committee.! The F.D.]. itself views 
the Festival as a decisive blow against ‘the war preparations of the 
Anglo-American imperialists’, and especially against the re- 
militarization of Western Germany. Right at the beginning 
Junge Welt (8 December 1950) saw in the foreign participation the 
proof that ‘the will of millions of young people for peace is stronger 
than the devilish intention of the imperialist warmongers to plunge 
humanity into the catastrophe of a new world war, and that the 
youth of the world stands firmly in the world-wide peace camp, 
with the mighty Soviet Union at its head’. This comment is 
typical of the attitude in the Cominform countries, and prominent 
slogans of the Festival are likely to be ‘Ami, go home!’, the catch- 
phrase telling the American and other Western occupation troops 
to quit Western Germany, ‘All Germans Round One Table’, the 
slogan of the Communist campaign for a unified Germany, 
‘Remilitarization Without Us!’, and the wider ‘Hands Off 
Korea!’ 

Chinese and Korean participation is one of the most publicized 
features of the internal propaganda in Eastern Europe. The official 
Chinese viewpoint on the Festival’s significance is that it will help 
the co-operation of the: ‘peace-loving’ peoples to ‘smash the 
machinations of the war-instigators’.* As part of their preparations 
the Chinese youth are ‘taking an active part in the Movement to 
Resist America and Aid Korea, in the poll against the American 


1 This Festival Committee was recently banned by the Bonn authorities 
It should be remembered that, in the eyes of the East German Government 
all West Germans come under East German law. This specially applies to the 
‘Peace Law’, so that any voiced opposition to or criticism of the Defenders of 
Peace campaign, etc. could mean arrest. 

* These Chinese statements are from a speech by Hsieh Pang-ting, President 
of the All-China Student Federation, on 28 April 1951. 
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re-armament of Japan, and in the signature campaign for the con- 
clusion of a Five-Power Peace Pact. Through such concrete 
actions we are fulfilling the aim to defend peace, the aim pointed 
out by the Festival’. The Chinese and Korean delegations are 
certain to be the focal points of ‘spontaneous’ anti-American and 
anti-U.N.O. demonstrations. 

In Poland a group of students at Gliwice (Gleiwitz) Polytechnic 
have pledged themselves to support the Festival by (1) working 
actively in the ‘national plebiscite’ on the Five-Power Peace Pact; 
(2) raising all their examination standards to at least ‘good’ during 
the summer examinations; (3) looking after their equipment better ; 
(4) preparing eight young workers and peasants for the entrance 
examinations for the pre-University courses; (5) helping in the 
street collections for the colonial ‘Solidarity Fund’; and (6) pre- 
paring a gift for the Polish delegation to take to Berlin. In addition 
they have challenged the students of the Wilhelm Pieck Mining 
Academy at Freiberg to an emulation contest. 

In the Communist countries as a whole, and to varying extents 
elsewhere, interest and support for the Festival is being stimulated 
by national and sports competitions to choose the international 
contestants, as well as by the selection of the ordinary participants. 
The concurrent University Summer Games of the I.U.S. in 
Berlin must be viewed in the same context, for, in the words of an 
Executive member of the Union of Polish Youth (Z.M.P.), 
Jaroslaw Ladosz, ‘as an answer to the increased war-preparations 
of the imperialists, the Games must be a still greater demonstra- 
tion by young fighters for peace than were the Budapest Games.”? 

The posters and other publicity material issued by the Inter- 
national Festival Committee from its headquarters at the Welt- 
jugendhaus on the Alexanderplatz look very inviting, even though 
there is a sting in the tail of the invitation to ‘Come to express your 
concern for the welfare of young people, your love of culture and 
sports, and your determination to fight until a future of peace and 
happiness will be won.’ 

The British Festival Committee presents the Festival as ‘an 
opportunity for . . . young people from different countries to get 
better acquainted with one another, to learn more of one another’s 
views and to build a closer sense of friendship and co-operation’ 
and thus to help keep peace. The South Australian Festival Com- 
mittee presents it in the same light, speaking of the mass-events 


* As reported in Funge Welt, 23 January 1951. 
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simply as ‘international get-togethers, rallies, talks, and lectures’, 

The British Festival Committee operates from the premises of 
the International Youth Council (the British committee of the 
W.F.D.Y.) and it plans to send a Lancashire clog-dancing team as 
well as choirs organized by the Workers’ Musical Association, 
whose musical director, Alan Bush, took a choir to Budapest. 
Only about two dozen youth organizations and ‘peace com- 
mittees’ are represented on the Festival Committee. Plays have 
been scheduled for presentation by various university cultural 
groups, but it is not yet certain whether they will go. The National 
Union of Students, being still in ‘fraternal membership’ of the 
I.U.S., is to provide technical travel facilities for students wishing 
to go, and may send two observers, but that is all. It has no con- 
nection with the British Festival Committee. A Scottish Festival 
Committee is at work under the chairmanship of the poet Mr C. 
M. Grieve (Hugh McDiarmid) and expects to send 500 people, as 
many as it sent to Budapest. 

The Festival will undoubtedly be one of the major international 
political events of the year and a principal weapon in the Comin- 
form’s armoury, especially in its German and Far Eastern cam- 
paigns. The writer was informed by a senior F.D.J. member that 
the ‘Deutschlandtreffen’ of 600,000 young East Germans which 
took place in the Soviet sector of Berlin at Whitsun last year was 
in part a ‘rehearsal’ for the Festival, and that from their point of 
view it went off successfully. With the tension in Berlin as it is, 
such mass demonstrations are potentially very dangerous. In view 
of these tensions and of the nature of the rally there is a strong 
possibility that the Bonn authorities may refuse transit facilities 
through Western Germany. But nothing would be gained by such 
preventive measures, for arrangements have already been made 
for alternative routing through Gdynia and perhaps Szczecin 
(Stettin). Indeed, bans of these kinds, which would hinder but not 
prevent, are being looked for by the Communists, who would use 
them in their campaign of presenting the Iron Curtain as an erec- 
tion of the West. In so far as Berlin itself is concerned, the West 
Berlin authorities and youth organizations are at present planning 
counter-attractions but not counter-actions. It will be interesting 
to see how the delegations from the Communist countries will 
prevent those of their members who may be hidden ‘deviationists’, 
or merely of a too-inquiring mind, from going into the Western 
sectors across what are normally open sector-boundaries 
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especially as there is always the possibility of such visits being 
permanent ones. 

From its location, size, and the nature of its special events, 
participation in the Festival demands deep consideration. At all 
these Communist rallies everyone becomes a ‘delegate’ in the eyes 
of the organizers, who exploit the situation to the full. The pro- 
Communist British participants have been instructed to infiltrate 
into and become part of the non-Communist groups, most of these 
latter attending for the ‘cultural’ events only and dissociating them- 
selves theoretically from any political context. For an individual 
who can get lost in the crowd this is difficult, but not impossible; 
for the cultural teams and sportsmen it is quite impossible to 
separate the two: participation in the one is presented as implying 
support for the other. 

These are the facts that will have to be borne in mind by British 
participants, whom the Festival organizers are very anxious to 
attract in large numbers, for, as the British Festival Committee puts 
it, ‘the presence of all shades of opinion and of all interests will 
greatly contribute to the success of the event’, which in the eyes 
of Herr Albert Norden, chief of the Press Department of the 
East German Propaganda Office, ‘will show that the youth of 
Germany and the youth of the world is in revolt against ‘Truman, 
Adenauer, and Schumacher’.! 


J.C.C. 


* Manchester Guardian, 14 March 1951. 








